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SHOOTING STARS. 


(Contitiued from page 796.) 


Unless unforeseen curvatures of the meteoric 
current disturb the geographical boundaries of 
the display, the first symptoms of the approac *h- | 
ing star-shower will be perceived at day-break 
in England, on the morning of the l4th of 
November, 1867, when the light of the moon, | 
then three days past the full, and of dawn ap- 
pearing, will detract something from the num- 
bers and brightness of the meteors. But the 
same oscillation of the curves in an opposite 
direction, it should be berne in mind, will bring ' 
Great Britain into full view of the centre of the 
shower, and make the principal spectacle of the | 
meteors visible in Europe before day-break, as 
well as in America. 

A leading feature of the great display in 1866, 
was the surprisingly brief duration of the shower, 
and the almost sudden rapidity of its appearance 
and disappearance. Speaking of the remarka- | 
ble scarcity of meteors on the morning of the 
13th, Mr. Serpieri at Urbino writes to Mr. 
Seechi at Rome: “I began to doubt whether 
even the ordinary meteors of the November 
epoch would not this year be altogether wanting. 
But in the end, it seemed as if all those or- 
dinary meteors had gathered themselves to- 
gether into one dense array, to make their 
transit in the shortest possible time!’ The 
definable character of the shower led toa large 
number of accurate observations being made 
on the mement of its maximum abundance. 
This was generally observed in England to have | 
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one. At the Cape of Good Tope Observatory 
the shower reached its maximum at two min- 
utes before one o’clock (Greenwich time), and 
afterwards pretty steadily and very rapidly de- 
clined. The difference, which amounts to about 
a quarter of an hour, is easily explained, if the 
oblique direction is considered, in which the 
earth at this juecture traversed the meteoric 
current. The radiant point of the shower was 
determined on this occasion with more than or- 
dioary exactness, and few observers differ far 
from fixing it near the small star, x ( Bode) at the 
centre of Leo’s sickle, being the very position 
assigned to it by Professor Twining, at the last 
great appearance of the shower on the 13th of 

November, 1833. 

It was early pointed out by Encke that this 
position of the radiant point is almost vertically 
over the point of the ecliptic, towards which 
the earth is moving at the moment. Supposing 
a pointer laid against a flat horizontal ring, to 
indicate the direction in which the earth is 


| moving in its orbit on the 14th of November. 


[t the pointer is then inclined a little upwards 
(about 104 degrees), it indicates the position 
of the radiant point, or the direction from which 
the meteors appear to come. But as the earth 
itself is advancing to meet the shower, the real 
slope of the meteoric current is less oblique 
(about 17°) than it appears to be, at the point 
of the ecliptic where the earth encounters it. 
The southern side of the earth must evidently 
meet the sloping current first, after which the 
equatorial parts, and leatly the northern side of 
the earth, will be plunged into the stream. 
Twenty-four minutes would be required for the 
whole earth to become immersed, and thirteen 
minutes should elapse (which was very nearly the 
interval observed ) from the time when the maxi- 
mum display was experienced at the Cape of 
Good Hope, until the like should be pere eived 
in England. A more favorable opportunity 
could hardly have been expected for turning 
such observations to account; and the gener:l 
mode of apprehending the phenome non is 


taken place first, about ten minutes past one | shown to be subs tantially correct, by the satis- 


o'clock ; while a second maximum, h: ardly less | 


factory manner in which they answer to the 


marked, was observed at twenty minutes past’ test. 
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In twenty-four minutes the whole width of 


the earth’s diameter would enter the stream. 
As the denser part of the shower lasted an hour 
and a half, its thickness was nearly equal to 
four diameters of the earth, or about 30,000 
miles. 

Only two or three of the brightest meteors 
observed at any one station were brighter than 
the planets. One such was seen after sunrise 
at the Observatory at Athens. An equally 
bright meteor was seen by Mr. Crumplen as late 
as nine o'clock in the morning, at Primrose 
Hill, in London. The scale of magnitudes of 
eighty-one meteors, whose paths were recorded 
by the speaker, with the assistance of Mr. Mac- 
greggor, at the Glasgow Observatory, were as 
follows :— 

As brightas Jupiter, orbrighter, 2meteors 
As bright as Sirius : on 

lst mag. stars, . 39 6 

2d mag. stars. +26 * 


3 p.c. 
17 “ 
48 “ 
32 4 
100 
The meteors were in general white, occasion- 


ally inclining to blue, and freqently to tints of 
orange-red. Every meteor left a peculiarly 
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hard and solid looking straight streak of light 
upon its whole course, ahead of which the head 
was occasionally observed to shoot in its flight, 
very seldom leaving any large sparks upon its 
track, and rarely, if ever, terminating with an 
explosion, but disappearing by degrees, as if 
the material substance of the meteor was ex- 


pended. The streaks were lance-like, tapering 
to the extremities; and commonly faded in a 
few seconds, from the ends towards the centre, 
without losing their lance-like form. But in 
the case of a good many streaks which remained 

visible for sume minutes, the most persistent 
part of the train diffused itself into spiral, 
snake-like, scymitar-shaped, and every possi 
ble variety of nebulous-looking clouds, of sil- 
very white, or in some very long-enduring cases, 
of flame-colored light. Of the latter kind was 
the stationary streak over Dundee, in Scotland, 
whose real height and position are described, 
approximately, on the next page. Dr. Schmidt 
describes a streak at Athens, which remained 
visible in the sky fifty-one minutes, like a red 
cumulus cloud, only effaced by the daylight. 
The evident tendency of the most persistent 
streaks seen in England, was to drift with a 
pretty rapid motion towards the south, or toa 
few points west of south, until they disappeared. 
A very persistent light cloud left by a large 
meteor of the shower in America on the 15th 
of November, 1833, was calculated by Profes- 
sor Twining to have drifted from its place east- 
wards with a speed of three or four miles in a 
minute. 

An inquiry projected last year, with reference 
to analyzing the light of the meteors by their 
spectrum, was put in practice; and meteoric 
spectra were observed both on the nights of the 
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9th and 10th of August, and on the morning 


of the 14th of November, 1866. Meteor spec- 
troscopes were constructed by Mr. Browning 
in good time for the first of those occasions, 
and seventeen views of the spectra of the me- 
teor streaks and nuclei were obtained. The 
prevailing character, in the freshly deposited 
streaks, was a continuous spectrum of conosid- 
erable width, but destitute of color. But as 
soon as some of the streaks began to fade, in 
eight cases there remained nothing but an ex- 
tremely slender and bright yellow line of light, 
manifestly the light of some self luminous gas, 
of which the nearest analogue in terrestrial 
flames is the light of incandescent sodium va- 
or. The spectra of the nuclei generally pre- 
sented all the brighter colors of the prismatic 
spectrum. When feeble, the spectrum was still 
continuous, although destitute of color, but 
three examples of nuclei were observed, which 
presented nearly homogeneous yellow light; 
one entirely destitute, and the other two accom- 
panied only by a very faint continuous spec- 
trum. 

The nuclei of the November meteors pre- 
sented to Mr. Browning the same peculiar fea- 
tures in the spectroscope as those which the 
speaker had already noted in the spectra of the 
nuclei of the August meteors ; namely, a marked 
preponderance of a line, or broad band of yel- 
low light, which sometimes appeared to form 
the totality of their spectrum ; with the ad- 
dition that two nuclei were observed by Mr. 
Browning, among the November meteors, whose 
light was equally homogeneous, but green. The 
light of the streaks, which was mostly blue, 
green, or steel-grey, generally appeared homo- 
geneous, and this observation the speaker was 
able to confirm. Although the experiments pre- 
sented peculiar difficulties from the rapidly 
fading character of the light-streaks, yet the 
homogeneous appearance of the light of the 
November meteor-streaks in the spectroscope 
was, in certain cases, s0 unequivocal, that their 
bluish- -green color immediately suggested to 
him the suspicion, which was, at the time, noth- 
ing more, but which now appears highly proba- 
ble, that an analogy exists between their light 
and that of the gaseous nebulz, and, particu- 
larly, of the nucleus ef Temple’s comet. 

The principal result of the meteor-spectro- 
scopic observations was, that the total absence 
of the presumed bright line of sodium in the 
spectra of the streaks of the November mete- 
ors establishes a specific difference between the 
meteoric substances of the two currents, to which 
the August and November shooting stars be- 
long. 

Observations of one of the largest meteors of 
the shower were obtained at Sunderland, 
England, and at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow, in Scotland. The meteor appeared at 
twenty minutes before three o’clock, and the 
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streak, to which the observations principally re- 
fer, remained visible a quarter of an hour. 
The rebulous cloud of light very nearly marked 
the point of disappearance of the meteor, and 
its altitude was ascertained to be between fifty- 
one and fifty-seven miles above the earth’s sur- 
face, over a spot a few miles distant from Dun- 
dee. 

In a series of letters addressed to Padre 
Secchi, the celebrated astronomer of Rome, 
shortly before the recent appearance of the 
November shower, a fortunate theory of peri- 
odical meteors, announced by Sig. G. V. Schi- 
aparelli, the astronomer of the Brera College 
at Milan, completely removes the obscurity of 
their origin, and claims for its distinguished au- 
thor the praise of having, for the first time 
since the cosmical hypothesis of Chladni, laid 
a broad and sure foundation for a new science 
of meteoric astronomy. 

Supposing that a cosmical cloud of particles 
should be drawn from stellar space by the sun’s 
attraction, it is shown that it could not cross 
the earth’s orbit in any other form than asa 
parabolic current. Assuming, for example, that 
such a cloud, of the sun’s size, was originally 
moving at an aphelion distance of 20,000 times 
the earth’s distance from the sun, with a velocity 
of only one hundred yards in a minute, and 
with no relative motions, or mutual attractions, 
existing among its particles, the cloud would 
represent at that distance a nebula of only one- 
tenth of a second of are in angular width. In 
about one-and-a-half million years the cloud 
would arrive at less than the earth’s distance 
from the sun, being then in the perihelion point 
of its orbit, which would there be undistin- 
guishable from a parabola. By the inevitable 
laws of the sun’s attraction, the cloud will be 
gradually deformed in its progress, until on the 
point of its perihelion passage it will become a 
current twenty-three miles broad, one hundred 
yards deep, in a direction measured from the 
sun, and extending upwards of six hundred 
millions of miles along the are of the parabola. 
The perihelion passage of the current will oc- 
cupy more than a year (387 days) and its par- 
ticles will be four hundred million times more 
closely packed together than they were in the 
cosmical cloud before its deformation by the 
sun’s attraction. As there are nebule in the 
sky larger than the sun’s apparent disc, if that 
width unly were adopted for the apparent mag- 
nitude of the cosmical cloud at its aphelion, it 
would be transformed into a parabolic current, 
which would occupy twenty thousand years in 
its perihelion passage. The transverse width 
of the current would at the same time be 
proportionally greater than in the previous case, 
yet not so large but that the earth will pass 
through it in a few hours, or at most, in one or 
two days. In this manner, avoiding all impos- 
sible assumptions, meteoric currents may clearly 
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be accounted for, which, like that of August, 
have been visible for huodreds or thousands of 
years. 

On the other hand a meteoric stream like 
that of November, which is visible for two or 
three years in succession at the end of every 
cycle of about thirty-three years, must be mov- 
ing in a very much shorter ellipse, and must 
occupy @ certain are of that ellipse with the 
requisite materials for a meteoric shower. Mr. 
Le Verrier supposed that a cosmical cloud, like 
those assumed to exist by Mr. Schiaparelli, was 
thrown into such an elliptic orbit by the action 
of the planet Uranus, and that the cloud must 
actually have passed close to Uranus in the year 
A. D. 126. The action of the planet having 
caused some of its parts to move faster than the 
rest, the cloud is gradually becoming transformed 
into a ring, but it is not yet such an ancient 
member of the solar system as, if the same kind 
of hypothesis could in that case be entertained, 
Mr. Le Verrier supposes the ring of the August 
meteors to represent. 

It may be remarked that the earth passes 
periodically through the current of the Novem- 
ber meteors, without sufficient attractive eflica- 
ey, while scattering some of the meteors, to de- 
flect the main body of the current from its 
course. That the earth, however, in common 
with the larger planets, must produce a sensible 
effect upon the direction of the stream, is cer- 
tain; and Mr. Adams has shown, as the result 
of very elaborate calculation, that assuming the 
orbit of the November meteoric current to be 
a long ellipse extending to near the orbit of 
Uranus, with a periodic time of 33:25 years, 
the joint effect of all the more important planets 
upon its course, must be to retard the date of 
the appearance of the shower one day at the 
end of every such cycle. The modern Novem- 
ber star showers, of the 12th of November, 
1799, the 13th of November, 1832, and 1833, 
and the Lith of November, 1866, as well as the 
much more decisive evidence derived from ear- 
lier displays of the same shower, completely es- 
tablish the correctness of this hypothetical 
form of the orbit; while other calculations 
show that no other possible orbit which the me- 
teors might pursue consistently with the exist- 
ence of a thirty-three-year period in the date 
of their returns, would agree, as the former or- 
bit does, iu a precise and accurate manner, with 
the very prominent variation of the date. 

(To be concluded.) 

alibi 

LEIGHTON quotes 1 Peter, iii.2,4,: “ Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning 
&e.,’’—and remarks : “ Here the Apostle pulls 
off from Christian women their vain outside 
ornaments ; but is not this a wrong to spoil all 
their dressing and fineness? No, he doth this 
only to send them to a better wardrobe; there 
is much profit in the change.” 
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In twenty-four minutes the whole width of 


the earth’s diameter would enter the stream. 
As the denser part of the shower lasted an hour 
and a half, its thickness was nearly equal to 
four diameters of the earth, or about 30,000 
miles. 

Only two or three of the brightest meteors 
observed at any one station were brighter than 
the planets. One such was seen after sunrise 
at the Observatory at Athens. An equally 
bright meteor was seen by Mr. Crumplen as late 
as nine o'clock ia the morning, at Primrose 
Hill, in London. The scale of magnitudes of 
eighty-one meteors, whose paths were recorded 
by the speaker, with the assistance of Mr. Mac- 
greggor, at the Glasgow Observatory, were as 
follows :— 

As brightas Jupiter, or brighter, 
As bright as Sirius ° 
lst mag. stars, 
2d mag. stars. 


2 meteors- 
e 14 % 
39 
* 26 “ 
81 100 
The meteors were in general white, occasion- 
ally inclining to blue, and freqently to tints of 
orange-red. Every meteor left a peculiarly 
hard and solid looking straight streak of light 
upon its whole course, ahead of which the head 
was occasionally observed to shoot in its flight, 
very seldom leaving any large sparks upon its 
track, and rarely, if ever, terminating with an 
explosion, but disappearing by degrees, as if 
the material substance of the meteor was ex- 
pended. The streaks were lance-like, tapering 
to the extremities; and commonly faded in a 
few seconds, from the ends towards the centre, 
without losing their lance-like form. But in 
the case of a good many streaks which remained 
visible for sume minutes, the most persistent 
part of the train diffused itself into spiral, 
snake-like, scymitar-shaped, and every possi 
ble variety of nebulous-looking clouds, of sil- 
very white, or in some very long-enduring cases, 
of flame-colored light. Of the latter kind was 
the stationary streak over Dundee, in Scotland, 
whose real height and position are described, 
approximately, on the next page. Dr. Schmidt 
describes a streak at Athens, which remained 
visible in the sky fifty-one minutes, like a red 
cumulus cloud, only effaced by the daylight. 
The evident tendency of the most persistent 
streaks seen in England, was to drift with a 
pretty rapid motion towards the south, or toa 
few points west of south, until they disappeared. 
A very persistent light cloud left by a large 
meteor of the shower in America on the 15th 
of November, 1833, was calculated by Profes- 
sor Twining to have drifted from its place east- 


wards with. a speed of three or four miles i ina 
minute. 
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iry projected last year, with reference 
to analyzing the light of the meteors by their 
spectrum, was put in practice; and meteoric 
spectra were observed both on the nights of the 
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9th and 10th of August, and on the morning 


of the 14th of November, 1866. Meteor spec- 
troscopes were constructed by Mr. Browning 
in good time for the first of those occasions, 
and seventeen views of the spectra of the me- 
teor streaks and nuclei were obtained. The 
prevailing character, in the freshly deposited 
streaks, was a continuous spectrum of conosid- 
erable width, but destitute of color. But as 
soon as some of the streaks began to fade, in 
eight cases there remained nothing but an ex- 
tremely slender and bright yellow line of light, 
manifestly the light of some self-luminous gas, 
of which the nearest analogue in terrestrial 
flames is the light of incandescent sodium va- 
por. The spectra of the nuclei generally pre- 
sented all the brighter colors of the prismatic 
spectrum. When feeble, the spectrum was still 
continuous, although destitute of color, but 
three examples of nuclei were observed, which 
presented nearly homogeneous yellow light ; 
one entirely destitute, and the other two accom- 
panied only by a very faint continuous spec- 
trum. 

The nuclei of the November meteors pre- 
sented to Mr. Browning the same peculiar fea- 
tures in the spectroscope as those which the 
speaker had already noted in the spectra of the 
nuclei of the August meteors ; namely, a marked 
preponderance of a line, or broad band of yel- 
low light, which sometimes appeared to form 
the totality of their spectrum ; with the ad- 
dition that two nuclei were observed by Mr. 
Browning, among the November meteors, whose 
light was ‘equally “homogeneous, but green. The 
light of the streaks, which was mostly blue, 
green, or steel-grey, generally appeared homo- 
geneous, and this observation the speaker was 
able to confirm. Although the experiments pre- 
sented peculiar difficulties from the rapidly 
fading character of the light-streaks, yet the 
homogeneous appearance of the light of the 
November meteor-streaks in the spectroscope 
was, in certain cases, 80 unequivocal, that their 
bluish- -green color immediately suggested to 
him the suspicion, which was, at the time, noth- 
ing more, but which now appears highly proba- 
ble, that an analogy exists between their light 
and that of the gaseous nebulz, and, particu- 
larly, of the nucleus of Temple’s comet. 

The principal result of the meteor-spectro- 
scopic observations was, that the total absence 
of the presumed bright line of sodium in the 
spectra of the streaks of the November mete- 
ors establishes a specific difference between the 
meteoric substances of the two currents, to which 
the August and November shooting stars be- 
long. 

Observations of one of the largest meteors . 
the shower were obtained at Sunderland, 
England, and at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, iad 
Glasgow, in Scotland. The meteor appeared at 
twenty minutes before three o'clock, and the 
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streak, to which the observations principally re- 
fer, remained visible a quarter of an hour. 
The rebulous cloud of light very nearly marked 
the point of disappearance of the meteor, and 
its altitude was ascertained to be between fifty- 
one and fifty-seven miles above the earth’s sur- 
face, over a spot a few miles distant from Dun- 
ee. 

In a series of letters addressed to Padre 
Secchi, the celebrated astronomer of Rome, 
shortly before the recent appearance of the 
November shower, a fortunate theory of peri- 
odical meteors, announced by Sig. G. V. Sehi- 
aparelli, the astronomer of the Brera College 
at Milan, completely removes the obscurity of 
their origin, and claims for its distinguished au- 
thor the praise of having, for the first time 
since the cosmical hypothesis of Chladni, laid 
a broad and sure foundation for a new science 
of meteoric astronomy. 

Supposing that a cosmical cloud of particles 
should be drawn from stellar space by the sun’s 
attraction, it is shown that it could not cross 
the earth’s orbit in any other form than asa 
parabolic current. Assuming, for example, that 
such a cloud, of the sun’s size, was originally 
moving at an aphelion distance of 20,000 times 
the earth’s distance from the sun, with a velocity 
of only one hundred yards in a minute, and 
with no relative motions, or mutual attractions, 
existing among its particles, the cloud would 
represent at that distance a nebula of only one- 
tenth of a second of are in angular width. In 
about one-and-a-half million years the cloud 
would arrive at less than the earth’s distance 
from the sun, being then in the perihelion point 
of its orbit, which would there be undistin- 
guishable from a parabola. By the inevitable 
laws of the sun’s attraction, the cloud will be 
gradually deformed in its progress, until on the 
point of its perihelion passage it will become a 
current twenty-three miles broad, one hundred 
yards deep, in a direction measured from the 
sun, and extending upwards of six hundred 
millions of miles along the are of the parabola. 
The perihelion passage of the current will oc- 
cupy more than a year (387 days) and its par- 
ticles will be four hundred million times more 
closely packed together than they were in the 
cosmical cloud before its deformation by the 
sun’s attraction. As there are nebule in the 
sky larger than the sun’s apparent disc, if that 
width unly were adopted for the apparent mag- 
nitude of the cosmical cloud at its aphelion, it 
would be transformed into a parabolic current, 
which would occupy twenty thousand years in 
its perihelion passage. The transverse width 
of the current would at the same time be 
proportionally greater than in the previous case, 
yet not so large but that the earth will pass 
through it in a few hours, or at most, in one or 
two days. In this manner, avoiding all impos- 
sible assumptions, meteoric currents may clearly 
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be accounted for, which, like that of August, 
have been visible for hundreds or thousands of 
years. 

On the other hand a meteoric stream like 
that of November, which is visible for two or 
three years in succession at the end of every 
cycle of about thirty-three years, must be mov- 
ing in a very much shorter ellipse, aod must 
occupy @ certain are of that ellipse with the 
requisite materials for a meteoric shower. Mr. 
Le Verrier supposed that a cosmical cloud, like 
those assumed to exist by Mr. Schiaparelli, was 
thrown into such an elliptic orbit by the action 
of the planet Uranus, and that the cloud must 
actually have passed close to Uranus in the year 
A. D. 126. The action of the planet having 
caused some of its parts to move faster than the 
rest, the cloud is gradually becoming transformed 
into a ring, but it is not yet such an ancient 
member of the solar system as, if the same kind 
of hypothesis could in that case be entertained, 
Mr. Le Verrier supposes the ring of the August 
meteors to represent. 

It may be remarked that the earth passes 
periodically through the current of the Novem- 
ber meteors, without sufficient attractive effica- 
cy, while scattering some of the meteors, to de- 
flect the main body of the current from its 
course. That the earth, however, in common 
with the larger planets, must produce a sensible 
effect upon the direction of the stream, is cer- 
tain; and Mr. Adams has shown, as the result 
of very elaborate calculation, that assuming the 
orbit of the November meteoric current to be 
a long ellipse extending to near the orbit of 
Uranus, with a periodic time of 33-25 years, 
the joint effect of all the more important planets 
upon its course, must be to retard the date of 
the appearance of the shower one day at the 
end of every such cycle. The modern Novem- 
ber star showers, of the 12th of November, 
1799, the 13th of November, 1832, and 1833, 
and the 1lith of November, 1866, as well as the 
much more decisive evidence derived from ear- 
lier displays of the same shower, completely es- 
tablish the correctness of this hypothetical 
form of the orbit; while other calculations 
show that no other possible orbit which the me- 
teors might pursue consistently with the exist- 
ence of a thirty-three-year period in the date 
of their returns, would agree, as the former or- 
bit does, iu a precise and accurate manner, with 
the very prominent variation of the date. 

(To be concluded.) 
elas LA 

LEIGHTON quotes 1 Peter, iii.3,4,: “ Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning 
&e.,’”"—and remarks: “ Here the Apostle pulls 
off from Christian women their vain outside 
ornaments ; but is not this a wrong to spoil all 
their dressing and fineness? No, he doth this 
only to send them to a better wardrobe; there 
is much profit in the change.” 
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RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Continued from page 791.) 

There is reason to believe that Charles IT., 
had he been able to effect his purpose, would 
have gone beyond Cromwell himself in the mat- 
ter of religious toleration ; in other words, he 
would have taken, in the outset of his reign, the 
very steps which cost his successor his crown, 
and procured the toleration of Catholics by a 
declaration of universal freedom in religion. 
But he was not in a situation to brave the op- 
position alike of Prelacy and Presbyterianism, 
and foiled in a scheme to which he was prompt- 
ed by that vague, superstitious predilection for 
the Roman Catholic religion, which at times 
struggled with his habitual skepticism, bis next 
object was to rid himself of the importunities of 
sectaries, aud the trouble of religious controver- 
sies, by re-establishing the liturgy, and bribing 
or enforcing conformity to it on the part of the 
Presbyterians. The history of the successful 
execution of this purpose is familiar to all the 
readers of the plausible pages of Clarendon on 
the one side, or the complaining treatises of 
Neal and Calamy on the other. Charles and 
his advisers triumphed, not so much through 
their own art, dissimulation and bad faith, as 
through the blind bigotry, divided counsels, and 
self seeking of the Nonconformists. Seduction 
on one hand, and threats un the other, the 
bribe of bishoprics, hatred of Independents and 
Quakers, and the terror of penal laws, broke the 
strength of Presbyterianism. 

Baxter’s whole conduct, on this occasion, 
bears testimony to his honesty and sincerity, 
while it shows him to have been too intolerant 
to secure his own religious freedom at the price 
of toleration for Catholics, Quakers, and Ana- 
baptists ; and too blind in his loyalty to per- 
ceive thay pure and undefiled Christianity had 
nothing to hope for from a scandalous and de- 
praved King, surrounded by scoffing, licentious 
courtiers, and a haughty, revengeful Prelacy. 
To secure his influence, the Court offe-ed him 
the Bishopric of Hereford. Superior to per- 
sonal considerations, he declined the honor; 
but somewhat inconsistently, in his zeal for the 
interest of bis party. he urged the elevation of 
at least three of his Presbyterian friends to the 
Episcopal bench, to enforce that very liturgy 
which they condemned. He was the chief 
speaker for the Presbyterians at the famous Sa- 
voy Conference, summoned to advise and con- 
sult upon the Book of Common Prayer. His 
antagonist was Dr. Gunning, ready, fluent, and 
impassioned. ‘‘ They spent,” as Gilbert Bur- 
net says, “several days in logical arguing, to 
the diversion of the town, who looked upon them 
as a couple of fencers, engaged in a discussion 
which could not be brought to anend.” In 
themselves considered, many of the points at 
issue seem altogether too trivial for the zeal 

. with which Baxter contested them—the form 
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of a surplice, the wording of a prayer, knecling 
at sacrament, the sign of the cross, etc. With 
him, however, they were of momentous interest 
and importance, as things unlawful in the wor- 
ship of God. He struggled desperately, but un- 
availingly. Presbyterianism, in its eagerness 
for peace and union, and a due share of State 
support, had already made fatal concessions, 
and it was too late to stand upon non essentials. 
Baxter retired from the conference baffled and 
defeated, amidst murmurs and jests. “If you 
had only been as fat as Dr. Manton,” said 
Clarendon to him, “ you would have done well.” 

The Act of Conformity, in which Charles IT. 
and his counsellors gave the lie to the liberal 
declarations of Breda and Whitehall, drove Bax- 
ter from his sorrowing parishioners of Kidder- 
minster, and added the evils of poverty and per- 
secution to the painful bodily infirmities under 
which he was already bowed down. Yet his 
cup was not one of unalloyed bitterness, and 
loving lips were prepared to drink it with him. 

Among Baxter’s old parishioners of Kidder- 
minster, was a widowed lady of gentle birth, 
named Charlton, who, with her daughter Mar- 
garet, occupied a house in his neighborhood. 
The daughter was a brilliant girl, of “ strangely 
vivid wit,” and “in early youth,” he tells us, 
“pride, and romances, and company suitable 
thereunto, did take her up.” But ere long, 
Baxter, who acted in the double capacity of 
spiritual and temporal physician, was sent for 
to visit her, on an occasiun of sickness. He 
ministered to her bodily and mental sufferings, 
and thus secured her gratitude and confidence. 
On her recovery, under the influence of his 
warnings and admonitions, the gay young girl 
became thoughtful and serivus, abandoned her 
light books and companions, and devoted her- 
self to the duties of a Christian profession. 
Baxter was her counsellor and confidant. She 
disclosed to him all her doubts, trials, and 
temptations, and he, in return, wrote her 
long letters of sympathy, consolation and en- 
couragement. He began to feel such an un- 
wonted interest in the moral and spiritual 
growth of his young disciple, that in his daily 
walks among his parishioners, he found himself 
inevitably drawn towards her mother’s dwelling. 
In her presence, the habitual austerity of his 
manner was softened; his cold, close heart, 
warmed and expanded. He began to repay 
her confidence with his own, disclosing to her all 
his plans of benevolence, soliciting her services, 
and waiting, with deference, for her judgment 
ufoa them. A change came over his habits 
of thought and his literary tastes; the harsh, 
rade disputant, the tough, dry logician, found 
himself addressing to his young friend epistles 
in verse on doctrinal points and matters of cas- 
uistry; Westminster Catechism in rhyme; the 
Solemn League and Covenant set to music. A 
miracle alone could have made Baxter a poet ; 
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the cold, clear light of reason “ paled the inef- 
fectual fires’ of his imagination; all things 
presented themselves to his vision “ with hard 
outlines, colorless, and with no surrounding at- 
mosphere.” That he did, nevertheless, write 
verses, so creditable as to justify a judicious 
modern critic in their citation and approval, cao 
perhaps be accounted for only as one of the 
phenomena of that subtle and transforming in- 
fluence to which even his stern nature was un- 
consciously yielding. Baxter was io love. 
Never did the blind god try his archery on a 
more unpromising subject. Baxter was nearly 
fifty years of age, and looked still older. His 
life had been one long fast and penance. Even 
in youth he had never known a schoolboy’s 
love for cousin or playmate. He had resolutely 
closed up his heart against emotions which he 
regarded as the allurements of time and sense. 
He had made a merit of celibacy, and written 
and published against 
godly ministers in matrimonial engagements 
and family cares. It is questionable whether 
he now understood his own case, or attributed 
to its right cause the peculiar interest which he 
felt in Margaret Chariton. Left to himself, 
is more than probable that he might never have 
discovered the true nature of that interest, or 
conjectured that anything whatever of earthly 
passion or subluoary emotion had mingled with 
his spiritual Platonism. Commissioned and set 


apart to preach repentance to dying men, pen- 
niless and homeless, wora with bodily pain and 


men’al toil, and treading as he believed on the 
very margin of his grave, what had he to do 
with love? What power had he to inspire that 
tender sentiment, the appropriate offspring only 
of youth, and health, aud beauty ? 

“Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in such anchorite !” 

But, in the mein time, a reciprocal feeling 
was gainiog strength in the heart of Margaret. 
To her grateful appreciation of the condescen- |‘ 
sion of a great and good man—grave, learned, 
and renowned—to her youth and weakness, and 
to her enthusiastic admiration of his intellee- 
tual powers, devoted to the highest and holiest 
objects, succeeded naturally enough the ten- 
derly suggestive pity of her womaa’s heart, as 
she thought of his lonely home, his unshared 
sorrows, his lack of those sympathies and kind- 
nesses which make tolerable the hard journey 
of life. Did she not owe to him, under God, 
the salvation of body and mind? Was he not 
her truest and most faithful friend, enteriog 
with lively interest into all her joys and sor- 
rows? Had she not seen the cloud of his hab- 
itual sadness broken by gleams of sunny warm h 
aud cheerfulness, as they conversed together 
Could she do better than to devote herself to 


the pleasing task of making his life happier, of} ‘ 


comforting him in seasons of pain and weari- 
hess, encouraging him in his vast labors, and 


justify doubt, misgiving, 


the entanglement of 


throwing over the cold and hard austerities of 
his nature, the warmth and light of domestic 
affection? Pity, reverence, gratitude, and 
womanly tenderness, her fervid imagination and 
the sympathies of a deeply religious nature, 
combined to influence her decision. Disparity 
of age and condition rendered it improbable 
that Baxter would ever venture to address her 
in any other capacity than that of a friend and 
teacher ; and it was left to herself to give the 
first intimation of the possibility of a more inti- 
mate relation. 

It is easy to imagine with what mixed feel- 
ings of joy, surprise, and perplexity, Baxter 
must have received the delicate avowal. There 
was much in the circumstances of the case to 
and close searchings 
of heart. He must have felt the painful con- 
trast which that fair girl in the bloom of her 
youth presented to the worn man of middle 
years, whose very breath was suffering, and over 
whom death seemed always impending. Keenly 
conscious of his iofirmities of temper, he must 
have feared for the happiness of a loving, gentle 
being, daily exposed to their manifestations. 
From his weil known habit of consalting what 
he regarded as the Divine Will in every impor- 
tant step of his life, there can be no doubt that 
his decision was the result quite as much of a 
prayerful and patient consideration of duty, as 
of the promptings of his heart. Richard Bax- 
ter was no impassioned Abelard ; his pupil in 
the school of his severe and self-denying piety 
was no Heloise ; but what their union lacked in 
romantic interest was compensated by its purity 
and disinterestedness, and its sanetion by all 
that can hallow hu:nan passion, and harmonize 
the love of the created with the love and service 
of the Creator. 

Although summoned by a power which it 
would have been folly to resist, the tough 
theologian did not surrender at discretion. 

‘From the first thoughts, yet many changes 
and stoppages intervened, and long delays,” he 
tells us. The terms upon which he finally capitu- 
lated, are perfectly in keeping with his char- 
acter. ‘She consented,” he says, “to three 
conditions of our marriage. Ist. That I should 
have nothing that before our marriage was 
hers; that I, who wanted no earthly supplies, 
might not seem to marry her from selfishness. 

That she would so alter her affiirs, that [ 
might be entangled in no lawsuits. 3d. That 
she should expect none of my time which my 
ministerial work should require.” 

As was natural, the wits of the Court had 
their jokes upon this singular marriage ; and 
many of his best friends regretted it, when they 
called to mind what he had written in favor of 
ministerial cclibacy, at a time when, as he says, 

‘he thought to live and die a bachelor.” But 
Baxter had no reason to regret the inconsist- 
ency of his precept and example. How much of 
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the happiness of the next twenty years of his, Dissent. The High Churchmen of Oxford 
life resulted from his union with a kind and af-| burned his ‘* Holy Commonwealth” as seditious 
fectionate woman, he has himself testified, in} and revolutionary; while Harrington and the 
his simple and touching “ Breviate of the Life| republican club of Miles’s coffee-house con- 
of the late Mrs. Baxter.” Her affections were | demned it for its hostility to democracy, and its 
so ardent, that her husband confesses his fear} servile doctrine of obedience to kings. He made 
that he was unable to make an adequate return,| noble pleas for liberty of conscience, and bit- 
and that she must have been disappointed in him | terly complained of his own suffering from 
in consequence. He extols her pleasant conver-| Church Courts, yet maintained the necessity of 
saticn, her active benevolence, her disposition to| enforcing conformity, and stoutly opposed the 
aid him in all his Jabors, and her noble forget-} tolerant doctrines of Penn and Milton. Never 
fulness of self, in mivistering to his comfort in| did a great and good man so entangle himself 
sicknessand imprisonment. “ She wasthe meetest | with contradictions and inconsistencies. The 
helper I could have had in the world,” is his| witty and wicked Sir Roger L'Estrange com- 
language. ‘If I spoke sharply or harshly, it’ piled from the irreconcilable portions of his 
offended her. If I carried it (as 1 am apt), works a laughable “ Dialogue between Richard 
with too much negligence of ceremony or hum-'and Baxter.’”? The Antinomians found him 
ble compliment to any, she would modestly tell! guilty of Socinianism ; and one noted contro- 
me of it. If my looks seemed not pleasant, she , versialist undertook to show, not without some 
would have me amend them, (which my weak, i degree of plausibility, that he was by turns a 
pained state of body indisposed me to do.)” Quaker and a Papist ! 
He admits she had her failings, but, taken asa] Although able to suspend his judgment and 
whole, the “ Breviate” is an exalted eulogy. 'earefully weigh evidence, upon matters whieh 
His history from this time is marked by few he regarded as proper subjects of debate and 
incidents of a public character. During that! scrutiny, he possessed the power to shut out and 
most disgraceful period in the annals of Eng-. banish at will all doubt and misgiving in respect 
land, the reign of the second Charles, his; to whatever tended to prove, illustrate, or en- 
peculiar position exposed him to the perse- | force his settled opinions and cherished doc- 
eutions of Prelacy, and the taunts and abuse of trines. His credulity at times seems boundless. 
the Sectaries, standing as he did between these Hating the Quakers, and prepared to believe all 
extremes, and pleading for a moderate Episco-' manner of evil of them, he readily came to the 
pacy. He was between the upper millstone of conclusion that their leaders were disguised Pa- 
High Chureh and the nether one of Dissent. ! pists. He maintained that Lauderdale was a 
To use his own simile, he was like one who! good and pious man, in spite of atrocities in 
seeks to fill with his hand a eleft in a log, and, Scotland which entitle him to a place with 
feels both sides close upon him with pain. All, Claverhonse; and indorsed the character of 
parties and sects had, as they thought, grounds, the infamous Dangerfield, the inventor of the 
of complaint against him. There was in him an} Meal-tub Plot, as a worthy convert from popish 
almost childish simplicity of purpose,a headlong errors. To prove the existence of devils and 
earnestness and eagerness, which did not allow spirits, he collected the most absurd stories and 
him to consider how far a present act or opin-| old wives’ fables, of soldiers scared from their 
ion harmonized wita what he had already done! posts at night by headless bears, of a young 
or written. His greatest admirers admit his! witch pulling the hooks out of Mr. Emlen’s 
lack of judgment, his inaptitude for the man- | breeches and swallowing them, of Mr. Beacham’s 
agement of practical matters. His utter in-| locomotive tobacco-pipe, and the Rev. Dr. 
capacity to comprehend rightly the publie men | Munn’s jumping Bible, and of a drunken man 
and measures of his day, is abundantly ap-| punished for his intemperavee by being lifted 
parent ; and the inconsistencies of his conduct] off his legs by an invisible hand! (Cotton 
and his writings are too marked to need com-| Mather’s marvellous account of his witch ex- 
ment. He suffered persecution for not conform- periments in New England delighted him. He 
ing to some trifling matters of church usage, | had it republished, declaring that “ he must be 


while he advocated the doctrine of passive! an obstinate Sadducee who doubted it.” 
obedience to the King or ruling power, and the (To be coneluded.) 


right of that power to enforce conformity. He ss taiaat nt 

wrote against conformity while himself conform- THE hope of Heaven will soften the pange 
ing ; seceded from the Church, and yet held which lie in the way to it. ‘| reckon, said 
stated communion with it; begged for the cur-| St. Paul, “ that the sufferings of this present 
acy of Kidderminster, and declined the bishop-| “me are Dot worthy to be compared to the glory 
rie of Hereford. His writings were many of that shall be revealed. 

them directly calculated to make Dissenters a a heh beds teil seas 
from the Establishment, but be was invariably a ee c ; 


> : Shull feel each selfish sorrow less ; 
offended to find others practically influenced by The breast which happiness bestows, 


them, and quarrelled with his own converts to Reflected happiness shall bless.” 
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CHALMERIANA, 
Part II. No. 7. 
(Continued from page 789.) 

In the evening our party collected in the 
dining room, and Dr. Chalmers read to us the 
latter part of the vii. of Romans. He after- 
wards made some remarks on the doctrine of 
perfection. 

Chalmers.—“ It is an old controversy whether, 
in these verses, the Apostle is speaking in the 
person of an unregenerate man, or unfolding his 
own experience asa child of grace. For my 
own part, I have no difficulty in adopting the 
latter conclusion, for this plain reason, that one 
sure characteristic of the unregenerate man, is 
an insevsibility to his own sinfulness, or at 
least a very superficial and inadequate feeling 
of it. On the cther hand, the more we know 
of Christ, and the more we advance in the 
Christian course, the more alive are we to the 
purity of the law of God—and the more palpa- 
ble to ourselves becomes our own iniquity. The 
subject canmot be better illustrated than by Dr. 
Owen. He says that if we swim down a river 
with the stream, we are carried along with very 
little perception of its impulse ; but that if we 
turn round and swim ayainst the stream, we 


forthwith discover its force and impetuosity. 
The convert to Christianity makes head against 
ariver of corruption, and the more rapid his 
advance, the more lively is his sense of the op- 


posing current. The doctrine of Perfection 
may be imbibed in a sense which I hold to be 
altogether unscriptural. If it is imagined that 
any man may become perfect in this world, in 
such a sense as that he may safely commit him- 
self to the spontaneity of his own inclinations, 
I must assert that such a notion is in contradic- 
tion to Scripture. But if by perfection is meant 
such a deep and abiding sense of the iniquity 
of our own hearts as shall lead to an unceasing 
and always availing dependence on the grace 

of God—if it is the perpetual bringing of 
our emptiness tothe feluess which is in Christ, 
—then I will say that this is the true standard 
of action, which the Scriptures uphold in our 
view. I have never known a perfect man, even 
in this sense ;—but I would not deny the possi- 
bility of such attainment, when [ read our 
Saviour’s precept: ‘ Be ye perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ I have 
no wish to circumscribe the operation of an Om- 
nipotent Spirit on the heart of man: but it 
seems to me that those who have made as large 
advances as we can anywhere meet with towards 
such a state, might nevertheless apply to them- 
selves the whole of the Apostle’s language, re- 
specting indwelling sin. The natural man is 
corrupt, and we shall never be delivered from 
the conflict which this corruption occasions un- 
til this polluted body is dissolved and withered 
into dust.’ 


“ Let us just imagine the case of Saul as a 


man of a wicked and violent temper. 
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David's 
harp is given to him for a remedy; so long as 
David’s harp is playing, he is smooth and gen- 
tle as a lamb; but let the music cease—let the 
remedial influence be withdrawn even for a 
moment—and all is wrath and violence again ! 
There are three states to which we ought to 
look, each of which has its distinctive charac- 
ter. There is the state of the unregenerate 
man, in whom sin maintains an undivided sway. 
There is that of the glorified saint, in whom 
grace is absolutely and forever . triumphant. 
There is also the intermediate state of the 
Christian on earth, in whom, although grace is 
predominant, two opposite principles are at 
work which will carry on a warfare against each 
other until his latest breath. It may be specu- 
lative, but I am inclined to the opinion, that 
the angels in heaven being in possession of a 
nature absolutely sinless, may be trusted to the 
spontaneity of their own inclinations; and it 
may be just the same with the spirits of the 
just made perfect who there enjoy the repose 
of victory. But for ourselves there is no secur- 
ity, except in perpetual watchfulness and 
prayer. Again, I would say: Let us on every 
oceasion of life, even the most familiar, learn 
to bring our emptiness to the fulness which is in 
Christ. Let us say: ‘ Lord enable me to do this 
thing according to thy will’—and we need not 
be faint-hearted, we shall come off more than 
conquerors through Him who loved us.” 

On the following morning, the 23d, our 
party was increased by several guests from Nor- 
wich. Dr. C. was kind enough again to take 
the Bible. He read the 5th chapter of the Ist 
Thessalonians—a remarkably impressive part 
of Scripture—but he confined his remarks to a 
single verse :—‘‘ Quench not the spirit—despise 
not prophesyings ” 

Chalmers.—“ The precepts contained in this 
verse are each of them of great importauce ; and 
they are most happily combined. They are 
distinct from each other, and may even be con- 
trasted—and yet they coincide with a wondrous 
harmony. By the word prophesyings, we are 
not here to understand predictions, but declara- 
tions of Divine Truth. It was the office of the 
Prephets or inspired servants of God to pro- 
claim the realities of true religion, and the ful- 
filment of this office was rightly called proph- 
esying. Prophesying is therefore the instrument 
by which the Spirit acts; and the Spirit is the 
power by whom prophesyiug is applied. In 
vain for the — of our soul’s salvation is 
the external revelation of Divine Truth, unless, 
for its application to our understanding ‘and our 
heart, we are brought under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. The preacher who is engaged 
in declaring to others the truths which the ‘Bible 
contains, and in pressing them upon the atten- 
tion of his hearers, may be conceived of as 
holding in his hand a stamp engraved with cer- 
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tain characters which it is his desire to impress"at the reformation of the Church, not at the 


upon some substance hard to be penetrated.| establishment of a sect. This is Quakerism, 


His own strength is insufficient for the purpose | ang of its steady increase there has, we believe, 
—when he applies the stamp, the characters, 


notwithstanding all his efforts, are not im- been no pause, from that day to the preneme 
ressed ; but let his hand be guided by some} me. But take our contemporary according to 


superior skill and driven by some unseen power) his meaning, and by Quakerism understand 
of wondrous efficacy, and the impression shall 


be made with ease, even in a most unyielding | . od ; 
eee : 48 | the first place, he confines his evidences to Eag- 
tablet. Still it is no new truth which the Spirit | P , 7 


thus impresses; the letters in the stamp are | !and—which includes a very small preperses 
fixed and unchanging. The Scriptures contain | of the Society of Friends. Even here his own 
the whole record—a record to which no addition | figures are against him, without regarding the 
is required. Let the eye be directed to an €X-| relative value of the different numbers. He 
tensive and distant landscape of which by its} 
natural force it is wholly unable to distinguish | e ca oc 

the exact features. The telescope will just re-| 18 reason to believe that this will be larger, year 
veal them all to you,—but it will add nothing| by year. How much greater it might have 


to the landscape. While therefore it ought to} been, but for the contioual emigration of Friends 
be our first and constant endeavor to yield our- 


selves to the influence of the Spirit, to obey his ae see a 

dictates and to obtain his illun:inations, we must | the Society is increasing, he does not estimate. 
be diligent in the use of the appointed means ;|Then of the 85 who have left the Society, it 
we must not despise prophesyings; we must | cannot be questioned that a large proportion 
delight ourselves in the study of Scripture ;| were those who, being merely members by birth- 


our souls must always be turned towards the} .. . . 
7 ee ys be tarned towards the ;right, had not chosen their church connection, 
Truth. A blind man may have his sight re-| 


stored by some miraculous agency ; but com. |#2d on arriving at mature age preferred con- 
paratively useless would be the miracle, were necting themselves with some other body. But 
his back forever turned on the object which it|the 90 who “joined by conviction,” it may be 
was the most important for him to behold. Let 
us go forth to meet the Sun of Righteousness, 
that when our virion is restored we may behold 


i . . . . ° 
' Quakers, still we raise an issue with him. Ia 


shows a net increase, small, it is true, but there 


to our Western States, and to Australia, where 


presumed deliberately adopted our principles. 


Thus 85 who were members but not Quakers, 








his glory.” left our organization, and 90 became Quakers. 
(To be continued.) But the case is still understated. The number 

= ——= | of persons received as members during the year 
ry} . NT 19 vir A XXT 5 ’ 

* FR LENDS’ REVIEW. in England, was 150. This includes new con- 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1867. ' verts, former members reinstated, (many of these 


being cases of religious convincement,) and per- 
ALLEGED Deciine or QUAKERISM.—In the] sons under legal age received on application. 
These accessions exceed by 28 the number who 


left the Society by disownment or from choice. 


Protestant Churchman of the 1st inst. appears 
the following paragraph, the unfairness of 
which, though manifest, is probably uninten- 


at And in Great Britain the number is very great 
tional : 


; of persons who steadily and exclusively attend 
“Tue Decune or Quakerism.—The Quakers in —_ 4 oa oa ‘ 
England number 13,786, and of these a majority of | the religious a of Friends, without being 
838 are women. The net increase for the past year| actually members. These are not included in 
has been , : ile 90 have ioine : ay j > 
ae only 11; while 90 have joined by convic-| the enumeration, but they swell the ranks of 
tion, 85 felt compelled by conviction to leave the : 
Society.” Quakerism. 

As “ Quakerism” is not synonymous with But the assertion implied in the caption of 
Quakers, the sweeping caption would not be} Ur neighbor, in its fair construction, includes 
justified by a mere diminution of our members, the Society everywhere, and its vital principles 
unless it can be shown that the Christian prin- the world over. Both are spreading in the 
ciples which constitute Quakerism are dying out, earth. We need scarcely point the readers of 
instead of being, as we unhesitatingly assert,) the Review to Norway, Oceanica and China. 
largely on the increase. In various divisions of | The assertion of our Exchange finds a sufficient 
the visible Church, there is a strong infusion of| refutation in North America. Whilst in the 
that vital and spiritual religion which George 


: Middle States, as a deplorable result of schism, 
Fox and his early assuciates preached, aiming 


there has been a perceptible decline, the Society 
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nas considerable accession of members in the] ample scope for “strong men in the Lord” to 
h lerabl f kt th ple scope for “strong men in the Lord 
Northeast, and this by pure convincement, and |“ mind their calling,” and to serve their gen- 
not by sectarian efforts at proselyting; and in| eration according to the will of God. 
the West, multitudes flock to the standard, and eee a 
_ Vv cn BP See 
new congregations are springing up; new . LOSE OF THE \ OLUME. Next week's issue 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings are organized ; will complete the twentieth volume of this peri- 
and, within ten years, three large Yearly Meet- odieal. It is desirable that agents and sub- 
’ - > aa a _ . . 
ings have been established. In North Caro- scribers should promptly ed with the 
. ) i . , ¢ ‘e > a 
lina, too, many hundreds of new members have Publisher. The names of new subscribers 
should be forwarded without delay, and notice 
That Quakerism, which we claim to b should be given of discontinuances. We would 
‘ guaxerism, c cia ( e 


4 peimitive Christianity revived,” (and it ., | not willingly part with any of our readers, but 


been received within a few years. 


desire to retain them upon our list, and to 
“please them for their good to edification.” 
(Rom. xv. 2.) 


only as such that we value it,) will continue to| 
spread in the earth, we have never doubted. | 
This may be with or without a swelling of the} nani nce 

Society’s roll-lists of nominal membership.| W2 have just received Tue FRIENDS’ QUAR- 
Herein we rejoice; and those that are spiritual, | T@RLY Examiner, No. 3, and Toe AMERICAN 
in what Church soever, will rejoice, when they Frienp, No. 8, both containing articles of in- 
find among their respective congregations an | terest and value. On glancing at the table or 
increasing number of those who know and fol- | Contents of the Quarterly, we notice among the 
low the voice of the true Shepherd, who live | Writers the names of John Pease, A. W. sen 
in the Spirit, walk in the Spirit,—bring forth | nett, David Hunt, Anna D. Peet, Richard Fry, 
the fruits of the Spirit,—* for the Father seek-| IP. F. Bull, E. D. Prideaux, J. B. Pease, Xe. 
eth such to worship him.” May every one, ea 


3 : Marriep, on the 10th of Fourth month, 1867, at 
with us and in all the churches, who professes | Friends’ Meeting, Plainfield, Ind., Wa. L. Moon, of 
his excellent Name, be recognised by Him as Mooresville, Ind., to Eliza Ann Stanley, of Plainfield. 
=. J = jaseaiesiieniliniaeiaas 
worshipping Him “ in spirit and in truth ;” and | Drep, in Kokomo., Ind., on the 21st of First month, 
for ourselves, may all Friends, with their eye 1867, in joyful anticipation of the blessedness of 
a | being with Christ, Exiza, wife of Woodson Hubbard, 
e } » ! ’ ’ 
On Ot Pace f atte ) -¢ ; = : ; 
- nour I, r and Pattern, hambly and in in the 23d year of her age; a member of Honey 
faith perform the work assigned them, without | Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
, ‘ ae — Ac the 30th of Fift onth, 1867, 
too much regarding questions of statistics, — ' * in peace, on th , th of Fifth moe } ’ 
Resecca Lee, aged 66 years; a member of Honey 


“Content to fill a little space, Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


If Christ be glorified.’ —., in Richmond, lud., on the 17th of Fourth 
. month, 1867, Mary Sanpers, aged near'y 79 years, a 
hye Narac D ( 10 ag » let ’ ’ _ d 
In the paragraph quoted above, stress is laid | member of Monthly Meeting,—gathered 


upon the surplusage of 838 women, as though | #s 4 shock of corn fully ripe. As the termination 
j sre not well k mn that in tl Se | approached of her protracted and useful life, she was 
it were not we nown that in the population through mercy enabled to rejoice in hope, ber faith 
and trust being wholly io her Saviour and Redeemer. 
The ejaculation of the Psalmist was often in her 
mouth, ** Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and all that is 
souls, we are glad that we number in our ranks! within me bless His holy Name!” 
“devout women not a few.” Paul was a VOry ie in peace, on the 9th of Fourth month, 1865, 
se . . | Estuer, wife of Phillip Brinner, and daugbter of John 
good Friend in this respect at least, when he and Margaret Stanley, ia her 31st year; a member of 
entreated his true yoke-fellow to “help those | UPPer Springfield Monthly Meeting, Obio.  [Note.— 
It is not desirable to insert notices of this kind after 


women who labored with me in the gospel .. .| such a lapse of time } 
, on the 27th of Seventh month, 1867, James 


whose names are in the Book of Life.” Well ips 
: A F | He GHES, a member of Pickering Monthly Meeting, 
may we retain the names of such in our Look,| ¢, w , in the 94th year of his age. He was born in 


cherish their gifts, and permit them to be fellow- | Northumberland Co., Pa., in 1773, and was married 
to Martha Penrose, of the same county, Sixth month 

25th, 1799, being members of Catawissa Monthly 
Meeting. They were among the pioneers of Canada 
West, removing in 1805 to Yonge Street, and subse- 
quently to Pickering, where his dear wife deceased 

Apollos and Syntyche. When we see fulfilled | Eighth month 2d, 1856, aged upwards of 75 years. 
David's prediction of a great host of female He was an bumble and devoted follower of his Lord 
. : and Master, who did not forsake him in the hour of 

preachers, (see Note, p- 648,) there will still be! need. He was given to hospitality. Beiug strongly 


of England the men are decidedly in the mi- 
nority. Whilst we hold that there is no sex in 











laborers in the gospel with contemporary Pauls. 
Let Priscilla and Euodias, Lydia and Doreas, 
work harmoniously with Timothy and Barnabas, 
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attached to the Society of Friends and its principles, 
he prized and thoughtfully studied its literature; but 
the Bible was his chief delight, and he dwelt, witb 
a glad self appropriation, on its many precious prom- 
ises. Nearly his last words were expressive of the 
nearness and preciousness of his loving Saviour. 

Diep, on the 23d of Twelfth month, 1866, Henry 
Lamp, aged nearly 78 years; a member of New Salem 
Montbly Meeting, Indiana. 

, on the 20th of Fourth month, 1867, Josava 
THoryTon, aged nearly 61 years; a member of Elwood 
Monthly Meeting, Illinois. His departure was very 
calm and quiet, and his friends feel that they have 
a well grounded trust that he has received the wel- 
come of “ well done, good and faithful servant.” 

, on the 17th of Twelfih month, 1866, at 
Mooresville, Morgan Co., Ind., Saran ANN, wife of 
Wm. Ferree, and daughter of Martin and Rebecca 
Beeson, in the 25th year of her age; a member of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting. Her friends rejoic- 
ingly believe that she was made partaker of the joy 
of the Lord. 

jinn senna 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Friends expecting to attend the approaching Ohio 
Yearly Meeting to be held at Mt. Pleasant, are in- 
formed that conveyances will be in waiting at Port- 
land Station (6 miles distant from Mt. Pleasant) on 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad, on Sixth and 
Seventh days preceding the opening of the Yearly 
Meeting, at 11 o’clock, A.M., and 6 o’clock, P. M., 
about which time trains pass Portland going north 
and south. 


= a 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 11th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Teath Street, 
Philadelphia. They mustin all ca 
nied by certificates of character, 
pursued, to be signed by the last 
of the last Anuual Report, with all 
tion, may be obtained at the office; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race St.; or Thomas P. 
Cope, No. 1 Walnut St, eowtf, 


ses be accompa- 
and the studies 
teacher. Copies 
needful informa- 


+ tem - 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE INDIANS. 


Since public attention, within a few weeks, 
has been directed to the condition of the In- 
dians in the far West, and to the relationship 
they oceupy to the Government and people of 
this country, the evidences have rapidly in- 
creased that many of the alleged barbarities of 
these Indians are either acts of retaliation for 
wrongs inflicted by the whites, or are false ac- 
counts, manufactured for the occasion by par- 
ties who desire to create a national hostile feel- 
ing, for the purpose of encouraging the Govern- 
ment to wage against them a war of extermi- 
nation. These misrepresentations are generally 
the work of contractors and Government agents, 
and other interested parties, some of whom have 
heretofore accumulated much property during 
the prosecution of Indian wars, and who desire 
the continuance of the present hostilities for 
the same purpose. 

Official istelligence justifies the belief, that 


notwithstanding a multitude of peaceable In-! 
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dians have been slaughtered in cold blood by 
the whites, without provocation, still a large 
proportion, if not all, of the now hostile tribes 
are willing to make peace, provided they be 
compensated for their destroyed property, and 
upon condition that railroad companies and 
other encroaching parties be compelled to make 
satisfaction for ]and occupied without the Jn- 
dians’ consent, and that they may enjoy unmo- 
lested the hunting-grounds, solemnly guaran- 
teed to them by our Government, and that their 
annuity goods be faithfully paid to them. 

If a compliance with these just demands will 
adjust the difficulties, it would clearly be the 
duty of Government to comply. If one-tenth 
er one-twentieth of the money now wasted in 
the prosecution of the war were to be expended 
in protecting the persons of the peaceable In- 
dians from violence and their property from 
depredation at the hands of white men, the work 
of permanent pacification would doubtless pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

The testimony of the Governor of Idaho is 
worthy of being constantly borne in mind by 
Friends,—that “in no case that I have exam- 
ined have I found the red man the aggressor ;” 
and yet we are prosecuting @ war of threatened 
extermination, attended by barbarities on our 
part the most horrible that can be found upon 
the pages of history, while our own people, who 
are the original aggressors, are seldom or never 
punished. The only instance of an attempted 
retribution was in the case of Capt. . 
| who was court-martialed for the murder of four 
h aceable Indians, without the least provoca- 
tion, and from mere wantonness, and being 
| found guilty, was simp/y cashiered, o1 dismissed 
from his command. 

There is reason to believe that a memorial 
to Government, with the signatures of as many 
Friends as could conveniently be obtained, ask- 
ing that early measures be taken to secure to 
these Indians the undisturbed enjoyment of all 
\their rights, would receive a respectful and 
| earnest consideration. I am willing to press 
| the question, Is it not our duty to perform this 
act of simple justice ? 

Friends may be regarded as almost the nat- 
ural guardians of the Indian race. It is a 
pleasant reflection that no jar of discord has 
ever disturbed the harmonious relationship be- 
tween them and our religious Society ; and how- 
ever vindictive towards others who have de- 
graded and injured them, they have been uni- 
formly kind to us. 

Are there not Frie:ds sufficiently interested 
in this pressing case of justice and humanity to 
volunteer a visit to the seat of government, for 
the purpose of asking that the s'roke of the up- 
lifted sword may be arrested, and that measures 
of pacification be substituted for those of war 
‘and carnage. GipEON Frost. 
Greenvale P. O., Long Island, 8th mo. 1, 1867, 
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HANNAH MARIA WHITWELL. 
(Concluded from page 787.) 

Seventh month 19th, 1851. “ Very grateful it 
is to receive from thy own pen tidings of favored 
health, and above a// that in humble dependence 
on our merciful Redeemer and Intercessor, thou 
art enabled to rest in that hope which we have 
as an anchor of the soul both sure and stead- 
fast, and which entereth into that within the 
veil. Praises be to His name which is above 
every name. He will neither leave nor forsake 
those who trust in Him. In the valley of the 
shadow of death He will be with them. His 
rod and His staff w ll comfort them. 

“I can fervently unite with thee, my beloved 
brother, in the desire that we may be of the 
number of those to whom the fine linen pure 
and white is given; not for any works of right- 
eousness of our own, but for His sake, who 
loved us, and gave Himself for us. When I 
look at myself and my shortcomings and mis- 
steppings, | feel unworthy of the least of my 
Lord’s favors. 

“Imperfection seems inscribed on all the 
years of my pilgrimage, but when in that faith 
which cometh from God, I look to my merciful 
and compassionate Saviour, and hear His words 
of love,‘ Fear not, for [ am with thee, be not 
afraid, for [ am thy God,’ &e., &e., how are 
doubts and fears laid at rest. I feel that ‘my 
Redeemer liveth,’ and all is peace and confiding 
filial trust. 

* How precious is the privilege of having 
our resting place in a Saviour’s love, and, feel- 
ing we are safe in His sheltering arms, how 
sweet are His words of promise, ‘ As one whom 
his mother comforteth so will I comfort you, 
and ye shall be comforted.’ ” 

First month 23d, 1852. “Thy note touch- 
ingly alludes to the passing away of the old 
year, and the coming in of the new; it isa 
subject calculated to call forth very solemn feel- 
ings. The past, the present, and the future, 
the eternal future, are afresh brought before 
us, and very humbling to me is the review of 
poor unworthy self. Yes, my beloved brother, 
it is indeed all of mercy through the merits 


and atoning sacrifice of our adorable Redeemer, 


that we are enabled to look in reverent, holy, 
childlike e.nfidence, to a union with the saints 
in light.” 

Fifth month 5th, 1853. “When the first 
account of thy illness reached me, I felt as if 
I could not give up the hope of thy recovery; 
I had always looked to thy being my survivor, 
I fear selfishly so. Ten are left of those I 
have known and loved from my earlier life, and 
these are very dear to me, and I shrink from 
the thought of their being called away before 
me. But how precious is that faith which 
enables us through grace to believe that all who 
love the Lord Jesus will meet before the throne, 
and eternally praise Him who hath redeemed 


them with His own blood. My heart responds 
to the words in thy letter, ‘ May it be ours to 
meet there, where knowing or unknown, if our 
joy be fall, nothing can be wanting.” 

Second month 2d, 1855. “It would be a 
great pleasure to see thee once more in time, 
but this is a privilege I must not expect. 

“T can, however, mentally visit thee, and 
desire for thee all spiritual blessings, and I es- 
pecially crave for thee and myself an entire 
resting in faith on our merciful Redeemer, re- 
joicing in Him, and trusting in Him for time 
and for eternity. 

“ We have both many tender ties to earth, 
sweet interests are around us—dear children 
and grand-children, who love us, and whom we 
tenderly love; yet whilst we gratefully enjoy 
these precious gifts, nothing short of the Giver 
can satisfy the longings of our souls. ‘ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none 
on earth which I desire besides (or in compar- 
ison of) Thee. My flesh and my heart fail, 
but God is the strength of my heart, and (I 
trust will be) my portion for ever.’ 

“Ts not this, or something similar to this, 
not unfrequently the language of our hearts, my 
endeared brother! and though we can see be- 
fore us the shadows of the dark valley, yet we 
are enabled to hold fast our confidence in our 
Almighty Preserver and Saviour, and to trust 
that through Him thesting of death will be taken 
away, and that the grave will have no victory.” 

Seventh month 26th, 1858. “Thou art 
often, I may say daily, in my remembrance, 
and I rejoice in hearing favorable accounts of 
thy health and thy continued ability to enjoy 
thy multiplied blessings, and I thankfully be- 
lieve the sony of praise is often raised in thy 
heart, and thou canst speak of the unfailing 
goodness of God, who hath preserved in thee 
the covenant of His grace, and has proved to 
thee, through a long course of years, His loving 
kindness and tender mercies. And can we not, 
my endeared brother,-both tell how He has 
graciously sustained our souls in faith and filial 
trust in Christ our Redeemer, so that amidst 
the tribulations of time and the infirmities of 
extreme age, we are enabled to wait in the pa- 
tience of hope the coming of that hour, when 
it shall please Infinite Wisdom to set the im- 
mortal spirit free, to be ever with the Lord. 

‘The desire to see thee once more on earth 
must be relinquished, but how precious is the 
hope we are permitted to cherish, that through 
the mercy and merits of our adorable Redeemer 
we shall meet again where there are no part- 
ings, no tears, no sorrow, but everlasting joy in 
the presence of God and of the Lamb. Stand- 
ing as it were, on the verge of time, may we be 
more and more weaned from things of earth, 
and through the daily renewing of the Holy 
Spirit, may our thoughts and affections be ever 
rising heavenward.” 
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the fruits of faith, to the praise of their Lord 


tionate greeting and written words of cheer!and Saviour.” 


between these two aged disciples; it reached 
its destination when the recipient was indeed 
standing “on the verge of time.” Edward 
Pease died in peace five days after it was writ- 
ten, in his 93d year. 

The reader will now be prepared for the fol- 
lowing instructive record of her feelings when 
above 80 years of age, and for notes of two 
subsequent conversations with her grandson. 

Stxth month 14th, 1860. “What an un- 
speakable comfort it is to know where to flee 
to in times of difficulty and distress. Truly 
can I say, the Lord is my refuge; and Oh may 
He be my strength also, and enable me to bear 
in meekness and patience all that may yet 
await me. It has seemed good to Thee, my 
Heavenly Father, that I should drink of the 
waters of affliction ; yea, and that faith should 
be tried as to a hand’s-breath ; but in Thy great 
mercy Thou hast not utterly forsaken me. Oh 
no; I can say with Thy servaat David, ‘I will 
be glad aud rejoice in Thy mercy, fur Thou hast 
considered my tears—Thou hast known my 
soul io adversity.’ ” 

Siath month 25th, 186). “In looking 
through the long vista of past years, how many 
sad and mournful remembrances arise: but I 
desire to turn away from them, and ina reverent 
gratitude of heart to dwell upon the countless 
mercies and blessings which I have received 
from my Heavenly Father. What shall | ren- 
der un‘o Thee, O my God, for all Thy benefits 
towards me? Grant that through the renew- 
ings of the Holy Spirit my beart may offer unto 
Thee continually the inceuse of prayer, thanks- 
giving, and praise! We read of wars and ru 
mors of wars. Oh, when will that blessed day 
arrive when the sword shall be turned into the 
ploughshare and the spear into the pruning- 
hook? It may be far distant, but assuredly it 
will come, for the word of the Lord shall not 
fail. Trusting in that word, I am enabled 
through grace to look beyond the conflicting 
waves of the ocean of life to that heavenly rest 
in which the gathered ones in Christ their Re- 
deemer shall for ever rejoice in His pres- 
euce, and anthems of thanksgiving and praise 
shall ascend before the Throne of God and of 
the Lamb for evermore.” 

“The eventful day of my dear grandson’s 
marriage. My thoughts are much with him 
and his dear - May the Lord bless them, 
and have them in His holy keeping, and give 
them abundantly of His grace, to enable them 
to fulfil their new relations in life to His 
praise. 

“ Yea, O my God, do thou cause them to re- 
new their covenants with Thee, and enable 
them in childlike faith and obedience to glorify 
Thee in their body and in their spirits, which 
are Thine , and in their daily life bring forth 


The following are memoranda by her graod- 
son :— 

“On one occasion, after meeting, mention 
was made of an address, wherein those present 
were counselled to examine themselves, aod re- 
new their covenant with God—surprise at the 
same time being expressed that one so aged as 
this Friend should bave spoken as requiring 
what was reasonable and necessary enough for 
the young, but would appear unnecessiry for 
one of his long Christian experience and great 
age. ‘No, my dear, not so; it is what I do 
every day. I take those words of my loving 
Saviour, “Blessed are the poor in Spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “ Blessed are 
they that mourn, fur they shall be comforted.” 
‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.”” And with extraordinary clearness 
of memory she repeated the verses, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see Grod.” 
Thou knows them, my dear? When I think of 
these, and then think of the infinite holiness of 

| God, [ cannot but feel my own unworthiness, 
and that all my trust is stayed on my Saviour. 
No! however long thy life may be spared, thou 
wilt fiad the abundant need to ery to Him who 
is mighty, from day to day, for the clean heart. 
“Create in mea clean heart, O God! and re- 
new aright spirit within me.” ’* 

“Qo another occasion, a few months after 

the severe attack in the spring of 1864, a pe- 
riod oceurred, thought by the medical men to 
portend death. Sitting by her bedside, I read 
to her the account of Christian’s eutry into the 
heavenly city, which, she said, she thought came 
far short of what she coaceived heaven would be, 
for she said, ‘They shall hunger no more, 
noeithe: thirst any more; neither shall the sua 
light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
| which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
| them, and shall lead them to living fountains 
|of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.’ I then asked her what were 
her feelings in the immediate presence of death, 
on the occasion above referred to. 


““*My dear,’ she said, ‘the one thought of 


seeing my Saviour, whom [ have loved so long, 
was bliss and happiness unutterable to me, and 
filled me with such joy as to take uway all 


* It is truly instructive to notice that this beloved 
disciple, though she was “joined to the Lord,” though 
she had passed from death unto life and knew that 
no “creature” would be able to separate ber from 
His love, maintained her humility by looking up to 
the Infinite Holiness, guarded herself by daily watch- 
fulness against becoming a castaway (1 Cor. ix. 27), 
made sure her crown by holding fast that which she 
had, (Rev. iii, 11,) and, hungering and thirsting after 


righteousness, craved for the continual renewal of 


the Holy Spirit. Peter, in addressing those who had 
‘‘ purified their souls in obeying the Truth through 
the Spirit,” exborted them: “ Pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear.” Ep. 
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thoughts of death. I thought I was going 
soon to be forever with my Saviour, and death 
was swallowed up in life; and then it was given 
me to understand that it was not to be yet, but 
that [ must return to the earth for a season. 
This was so painful to me that I was filled, I 
will not say with repining, but with regret at 
the thought that [ was to return to this world 
of sorrow and pain ; and then I heard the doc- 
torssay that there was hope, and I returned agaio 
to earth for a season. But,’ she added, im- 
pressively, ‘I know that my Heavenly Father 
doeth all things well, and that he has some les- 
son to teach me; and [ try to know that His 
ways are for the best, and to see His hand in 
everything.’ 

‘«She also said that death had no sting for 
her, for during the long silent hours of the 
night she felt her dear Saviour was near her; 
that she looked onit only as achange—a welcome 
change—whenever her Heavenly Father should 
gee fit to send for her; and she knew that Jesus 
would be with her in the valley, and would 
guide her to the other side. ‘The constant 
presence of the Saviour seemed a source of 
great delight and happiness to her, and she was 
ever looking to the time of her release—wait- 
ing for the summons; and «n one occasion she 
said that she felt all the ties that had bound 
her to earth were loosened, and nothing but her 
affection for her dear children and grandchil- 
dren seemed to keep her from longing for the 
call to leave the earth. 

“She often concluded with, ‘I only want to 
know the will of my Heavenly Father, to know 
my will abased before His will, and feel sure 
that He has something to teach me in keeping 
me here—some more lessons for me to learn.’ ” 

Such is the description given of the inmost 
feelings of this handmaid of the Lord, when 
she supposed herself about to enter into His 
presence. It was the will of Infinite Wisdom 
that this should be a little delayed. When the 
hour did arrive, there was no power of expres 
sion, perhaps no consciousness—but oh, happy 
thought, the preparation remained, and she 
quietly passed into the presence of Infinite 
Purity, clothed, we may rejoicingly believe, in 
the spotless robe of her Saviour’s righteousness! 

At the close of a long life, during which she 
had attributed all to the pardoning love of God 
through the blood of the Lamb; praising her 
Lord for the gift of His sanctifying, support- 
ing, and directing spirit—her Comforter; may 
we not regard her as another animating exam- 
ple of what it is to be created anew in Christ 
Jesus, kept by the power of (rod unto salva- 
tion, and fioally made a partaker in the Sa- 
viour’s assurance, “ He shall gather the wheat 
into His garner?” 

Siti «acai Sletianid 


“ Humitity seeks neither the first p!acc nor 
the last word.’’ 


——— ae 


THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT, AND THEIR TES- 
TIMONY TO THE TRUTH. 
BY J. B. SEWALL. 

I propose to speak of that wonderful land 
whose history rans back to a period contempo- 
raneous with the earliest historical notices we 
have of any land upon the globe, and from 
whose soil sprang the arts of civilization of 
Greece and of Rome; and of its monuments, 
which to-day have a hoary antiquity, in the 
presence of which Athenian Acropolis and 
Roman Coliseum become things of yesterday. 
Upon the banks of the Nile we may behold 
magnificent piles of architecture, not yet pros- 
trated by the rude changes of war and revolu- 
tion which have swept over the land, nor con- 
sumed by the tooth of time, once looked upon 
by Abraham, and seen as familiar objects by 
Joseph and Moses. Those wonders of the 
world, the pyramids of Ghizeh, upon the west- 
ern bank of the river, a little above Cairo, date 
about twenty-three hundred years before Christ, 
or more than four thousaad years ag», and more 
than one thousand years before the Trojan 
war; and the splendid ruins of Thebes, known 
as the temples and colonnades of Luxor and 
Karnae, were already ruins, very much as they 
now are, when infant Rome bad just begun to 
nourish her giant power upon the seven eternal 
hills. Our own national history wears not yet 
the age of a century upon its brow, and our 
whole history, national and colonial, has arrived 
at an age only a little more than two centuries. 
The history of Eagland, from the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, is just eight hundred years 
old. Bat the Egypt, the monuments of whose 
unrivalled grandeur bestud the banks of the 
Nile to-day, had existed, and enacted a history 
of more than a thousand years, before even an- 
cient Greece had prepared for a single page. 

What her wealth, and art, and civilization 
were, we may gather from her monuments to- 
day remaining. All the wealth and grandeur 
of any of the modern nations have not erected 
piles of architecture which, were ruin to sweep 
over those natiuns to-day, would, a hundred 
years from now, tell a story of the tithe of 
wealth and power those monuments of Ezypt 
declare to have existed more than three and 
four thousand years ago.* The massiveness of 
architecture tells of mechanical powers and 


ee 


* “As I gazed upon these ruins (Karnac and 
Luxor) of forty centuries, and imagined the Thebes 
that then was, New York dwindled into an infant in 
the lap of a giaot. Yes, proud upstart of this nine- 
teenth century, the so-called Empire City, commer- 
cial emporium of the West, great metropolis of the 
New World, if thy rivers shonld sweep over thee and 
bury thee awhile, not all the stone of the Croton 
Reservoir, and the City Hali, and the Astor House, 
and of a bundred churches, foursooth, would make 
one pile like Karnac; nor could any of these furnish 
a single stone for the lintels of its gates.",—J/. P. 
Thompson, D. D., Egypt, Past and Present., p. 149. 
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instruments, of the use of which we have no 
knowledge or conception. In front of the 
Memnonium—a templeat Thebes—lies prostrate 
the statue of King Rameses, “the most stu- 
pendous statue ever reared in the world.” 
Originally, it is said to have been seventy-five 
feet high, and twenty three across the shoul- 
ders. It was hewn from one solid piece of| 
granite, weighing upwards of eight hundred 
tons, and transported, by some means unknown 
to modern mechanical art, more than one hun- 
dred miles from the quarry. 

We might be inclined to think that the art 
of Egypt was rude. Perhaps, upon a slight 
acquaintance, we should characterize it as hav- 
ing the massiveness of grandeur, but lacking 
the grace of beauty But travellers tell us 
that, “ Rude, stiff, and even grotesque as many 
of the old Egyptian monuments appear, because 
of the religious and conventional forms to 
which the artists were obliged to adhere, there 
are yet traces of the grand and the beautiful, 
of a chaste and severe simplicity, and of 
a refined and delicate taste worthy of the es- 
thetic atmosphere of Greece. ‘The vases of 
the Egyptians frequently bear so strong a re- 
semblance to those of Greece, that we might 
feel disposed to consider them borrowed from 
Greek models, did not their known antiquity for- 
bid such a conclusion; and many have mis- 
tuken the ornamental devices attached to them, 
and to other fancy works of Egyptian art, for 
the productions of Greek sculptors.’”* Greek 
artists, we are told, went to Egypt to study, as 
modern artists now go to Italy; and in the 
same way, those who afterwards became the 
famous poets, historians, and philosophers of 
Greece, went to Egypt for travel and study, 
some of them residing for years in the universi- 
ties under the care of the priests, just as many 
now go from us to travel and study in Europe. 

This is the Egypt whose fate it has been to 
wait till the ninetcenth century of the Chris- 
tian era to find interpreters and readers of her 
own recorded history. 

The monuments of Egypt have been a won- 
der of the world, not only as magnificent re- 
mains of departed grandeur, but because they 
have borne upon their sides and in their re- 
cesses the evident signs of an historical or other 
record. There were carved pictures, and ever- 
recurring forms of animals, birds, instruments, 
and material things, in such relation as to con- 
vince every observer that they were the forms 
of a sign language. Indeed, from notices in 
the Greek historians, they were known to be 
such, and were called hieroglyphics—sacred 
sculpture-writing. And thus for ages, the civ- 
ilized world have been gazing upon a written 
record, upon the sides of these obelisks, pillars, 
and temple walls, knowing it to be such, but 


* Dr. Thompsen, p. 266. 
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unable to read a single word or interpret a sin- 
gle sign. The hieroglyphic tongue was veri- 
tably a dead language. 

But it was ordained that, in the closing year 
of the last century, the clew should be found 
which should lead to the interpretation of the 
signs, and confer the power to read the lan- 
guage, and thus make those dead, unmeaning 
inscriptions living and speaking words. Ina 
that year Egypt was a theatre of contest be- 
tween England and France. The French troops 
were occupying Alexandria. An officer of ar- 
tillery, superintending the repair of an earth- 
work at Fort St. Julien, on the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile, discovered a block of black sienite, 
bearing upon its face an inscription in three 
languages, the Greek, the demotic, or common 
language of Egypt, and the ancient iierogly phic. 

The Greek inscription was fuund to relate to 
the coronation of Ptolemy Epiphanes, in the 
second century before Christ, and the value of 
the stone, as possibly furnishing a clew to the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics, was at once 
perceived by the French savans who accompa- 
nied Napoleon in that expedition. The success 
of the English threw the stone into their hands, 
and it is now in the British Museum at London ; 
but its discovery is due to the French, and 
also the deciphering of the other inscriptions. 

This process was very curious—I may say 
wonderful. It was assumed, in the first place, 
that the hieroglyphic inscription was a repe- 
tition of the other two. It was then noticed 
that a hieroglyph, called a cartouch—an oblong 
enclosure, containing certain figures, being to 
its owner, perhaps, what an escutcl eon was in 
heraldry—occurred in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion as often as the name Ptolemy occurred in the 
Greek. It was assumed, therefore, to be his 
name in hieroglyphs. In the same way the 
name of Cleopatra was deciphered on an obe- 
lisk brought from Philew. These two names 
contain several of the same letters—P., T., O., 
and E. Observing the hieroglyphic characters 
which appeared to have the powers of these 
letters, the nucleus of an alphabet was obtained, 
and the process of investigation being carried 
on, additions fast accrued, and the ability was 
acquired of reading, with considerable certainty, 
records which have been locked up in silence 
for more than thirty centuries. 

We are not to suppose that perfect accuracy 
has been yet attained. On the other hand, 
each year is making its additions to the science 
of reading these stony pages of history. And, 
it may be added, each year likewise confirms 
the truth of the discovery. The same method 
was afterwards applied to the inscriptions dis- 
covered by Layard at Nineveh, with sucecess ; 
and in the same way, records made by Nebu- 
chadnezzer six hundred years before Christ 


have been read in this nineteenth century after 
Christ. 
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Every one must perceive at a glance the SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
bearing which these records would be likely to] Forsies Inretiigexce.—Advices from England by 
have upon the Bible. We look at once for | telegraph are to the 12th inst., and those by mail to 
confirmations or contradictions. The Bible has | the 30th ult. ’ 
much to do with ancient Egyptian history Great Baitary.—The House of Lords, previous to 


" . . . the final passage of the Reform bill in that body, re- 
: 210 > a an, and |} : 7 B v7? 

The ancient people to whom At was given . id | considered and rejected the amendment ivereasing 

whose history it is, as a peculiar people of Cod, | the basis of lodger franchise. Some other amend- 


had much to do with Egypt. They were] ments, however, were adopted, which made neces- 
dwellers there for a period at least of two hun- | sary the retura of the bill to the House of Com- 
dred and fifteen years, and a part of that time; ™0os- Several of the amendments were there 

laves They are represented as delivered |rejected, bnt one providing for a representa- 
ener ee ee z , | tion of minorities was agreedto. The bill goiog 
from their slavery in a wonderful manner, and 





their exodus from the land is represented to 
have taken place at about a certain date in the | 
reign of a certain king. The leader, too, the} 
historian of their early career and the com- 
piler of their earliest records, was asserted to 
have been reared at the Egyptian court, and to 
have left its society, rank, luxury, and pros- 
pects of ease, influence, and power, for the sake 
of his own oppressed and downtrodden people. 
We are led to expect among them, therefore, 
traces of Egyptian habits, manners, and cus- 
toms—some of the relics of Egyptian residence 
and life; and in the hieroglyphic records, either 
confirmations or contradictions of these accounts 
in the Hebrew history. 
(To be continued.) 
cadens 
Selected. 
GOD’S ANVIL. 
Pain’s farnace-heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the fire doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles in the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper, “ As God will!” 
And in His hottest fire hold still. 
He comes, and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the bare anvil, minded so 
Into His own fair shape to beat it, 
With His great hammer, blow on blow ; 
And yet I whisper, ‘‘ As God will!” 
And at His heaviest blows hold still. 
He takes my softened heart, and beats it; 
The sparks fly off at every blow: 
He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow: 
And yet I whisper, “ As God will!” 
And ia His mighty hand bold still. 
Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 
Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me: 
So I say trusting, “ As God will!” 
And, trusting to the end, hold still. 
He kindles, for my profit purely, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand ; 
And all His heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master-hand; 
So I say, praying, “ As God will!” 
And hope in Him, and suffer still. 
Cespiciesedigiiiiewanes 
Tue Brete.—There is such fulness in that 
Book, that oftentimes it says much by saying 
nothing ; and not only its expressions but its 
silences are teaching, like the dial in which 


the shadow as well as the light informs us.— 
Boyle. 


— to the House of Lords, a motion was made to 


reconsider its action on the amendments disagreed 
to, and the considera'ion of the subject was fixed 
for the 12th inst. On that evening, Earl Derby 
moved that the House recede from all its amend- 
ments, except the one which had been adopted by 
the House of Commons, and after a long debate the 
motion was carried. 

The new postal treaty with the United States, re- 
ducing the rates of postage, was laid before the House 
of Lords on the 9th. The bill abolishing church 
rates was rejected by that House on the 8th. 

Lord Stanley has promised in the House of Com- 
mons to submit to the House before the close of the 
present session the correspondence which has passed 
between the British government and that of the United 
States respecting the Alabama claims, and all the 
other documents bearing on the case. 

A frightful accident occurred on the 9th, on the 
railroad between Dublin and Wicklow, Ireland. At 
a point where the road runs along the summit of a 
high cliff, part of the train ran off the track, and 
three coaches were precipitated into the sea. Four 
persons were killed at once, but nearly all on the 
train were injured, many of them badly. 


Franxce.—The claims of France and French sub- 
jects upon Mexico are to be carefully revised by a 
commission which has just been appointed by the 
Emperor for that purpose. 

In his reply to an address from the foreign mem- 
bers of the Imperial Commission of the great Expo- 
sition, the Emperor said, “‘The hopes for the peace 
and progress of the world spring from such exhi- 
bitions.” The remark elicits favorable comment 
from the press of Berlin. 


GermMany.—The second session of the Parliament 
of the North German Confederation will commence 
on the 27th inst., at Berlin. 

A convention of prominent members of the Lib- 
eral party of Southern Germany was held at Stutt- 
gard on the 7th inst., and adopted resolutions urging 
the South German States to unite with those of 
the North German Confederation. 

The city of Hamburg has agreed to sign the mili- 
tary treaty with Prussia. 

Denmark.—A report that the government of the 
United States had proposed to purchase the island 
of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, and the presence 
in Copenhagen of Senator Doolittle, who was said 
to be the bearer of such a proposition, had called 
forth a positive denial that the Danish government 
has any intention of entering into such negotiations. 

Rvussia.—The war between Russia and Bokhara is 
ended, a treaty of peace having been concluded on 
the 9th inst. 

Itaty.—The negotiations which have long been 
pendiog between Austria and Italy, for the settle- 
ment of the boundaries between the two countries, 
and respecting the disposition of the archives of 
the former Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, have been 
suspended. 
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The Church property bill passed in the Italian} 
Parliament by a vote of 204 to 58. 

Turxey.—The Turkish government has sent a cir- 
enlar note in regard to Cretan affairs to its diplo- 
matic representatives at all the European courts, 
emphatically denying that there is any truth in the 
various reports of cruelties perpetrated by the Turk- 
ish forces in Candia, and complaining that vessels 
of the great Powers continue to remove refugees from 
the island. 

A French squadron which recently sailed for Can- 
dia, to relieve snffering families, took on board 1500 
refugees, mostly women, children and old men, and 
conveyed them to a place of safety. 

PortuGcat.—The King of Portugal has received a 
deputation from French and English societies, ask- 
ing for the abolition of the slave traffic. 

The tariff on all cereals imported into Portugal 
has been reduced. 

Centra America.—The official papers of Nica- 
ragua give accounts of fearful ravages by the chol- 
era in many places in that republic. Oa the north 
coast the people of whole villages are said to have 
been swept away, aod in two districts the popula- 
tion has been decimated. Among the Mosquito In- 
dians at least 200 ranches have been stripped of in- 
habitants. 

Sovtn America.—Civil war continues in the Ar- 
gentine Republic. In Colombia, peace has been 
concluded between the State of Bolivar and the 
general government, through the mediation of the 
State of Antioquia. 

Hayti.—The new Haytian Constitution framed by | 
the Natignal Constituent Assembly which met im- 
mediately after the abdication of President Geffrard, 
has just been published. The following are some of 
its leading features: The penalty of death for politi- | 
cal offences is abolished. No tribunal can be estab- 
lished, except by authority of law ; no extraordinary 
commissions or tribunals can be created, especially 
under the pame of a court-martial. The freedom 
of the press is guaranteed. Worship is free, and all 
religious sects are equally protected. The Roman | 
Catholic clergy receive fixed salaries from the State, | 
that faith being professed by the majority of the| 
people. A system of free education is provided | 
for. Every male citizen, 21 years of age, can vote, | 
if he is a landed proprietor, or bas been cultivat- 
ing a farm for not less than five years, or exercises 
a profession, or is employed in the public service, or 
engaged in some industrial pursuit. The legislative 
power is vested in two bodies, a House of Represen- 
tatives elected by the people, and a Senate elected , 
by the House, from a list of candidates chosen by 
the electoral colleges. The President is elected for 
four years, and cannot be re-elected until after an in- | 
terval of four years. He has the veto power, requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote to overrule it; and ia liable to | 
impeacbment. The army is reduced to a peace. foot- 
ing, and the appropriation for it is voted annuaily. | 
Foreigners in the republic shall enjoy full protection | 
of person and property. 


Domestic.—Gen. Sickles bas ordered the session | 
of the North Carolina Legislature, which was ad- 
journed to the present month, to be postponed until 
further orders. 

The Commissioners appointed under the act to es- 
tablish peace with certain hostile Indian tribes on the 
Plains, consists of the following members: N. G. 
Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, J. B. Hen- 
derzon, Chairman of the Senate Committee for In- 
dian Affairs ; L. S. Tappan ana J. B. Sanborn ; these 
four being specially named in the act; and Gens. 
Sherman, Haroey and Terry, appointed by the Presi- ; 
dent. They have authority to call together the 
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chiefs of hostile tribes, to make treaties, and to se- 
lect districts for their occupancy. They held a 
preliminary meeting at St. Louis on the 6th, to ar- 
range plans. It is supposed that efforts will be 
made to assemble the northern tribes at some point 
on the Platte river, and the southern ones on the 
Arkansas, as early as practicable, which cannot 
be before next month; and in the meantime the 
Board will examine the country with a view to se- 
lect tracts for reservations. Accounts of Indian at- 
tacks and depredations on the Tine of the overland 
stage route to California, and also of the Pacific 
railroad, continue to be frequent, and hostilities 
appear to be becoming general through that region. 

For some time past ramors have been in circula- 
tion of serious differences between the President and 
the Secretary of War, E. M. Stanton, especially, it was 
believed, on the question of reconstruction. On the 
5th inst. the President addressed a note to the Secre- 
tary, informing him that his resignation would be 
accepted, the ground assigned being “ considerations 
of ahigh character.” The Secretary replied, that 
public considerations of a high character, which 
alone had induced him to continue in bis position, 
constrained him not to resign it before the next 
meeting of Congress. On the 12th, the President 
sent a communication to the Secretary, suspending 
him from his office, and directing him 1o transfer all 
records, &c., toGen. Grant, who had been empowered 
to act as Secretary of War adinterim. Gen, Grant 
was at the same time instructed to enter at once 
upon the discharge of the duties of the office. Sec- 
retary Stanton replied, denying the President's right 
to suspend him without the consent of the Senate and 
without legal cause; but saying, that as the Gea- 
eral commanding the armies of the United States 
bad notified him of having accepted the app intment 
ad interim, he had no alternative but to submit, un- 
der protest to superior force. Gen. Grant, therefore, 
took charge of the Department. It is reported that 
the President bas tendered tke position of Secretary 
of War to Gen. Steadman. 


Gen. Schofield has issued an order that after the 
20th inst. all the destitute in Virginia shall be turned 
over by the military authorities to the overseers of 
the poor in the respective counties and cities, and 
rations will no longer be issued by the Freeimen’s 
Bureau. 

Gen. Sickles has isssued an order in relation to 
certain moneys issued by the South Carolina banks 
during the war, to buy horses for the rebel service, 


| but which, not being expended, had been distributed 


since the war, under a chancery decree, to the banks 
and other claimants. The order annuals the decree 
as a fraud against the United States, and requires 
the funds distributed to be repaid to a receiver ap- 
pointed by the government. 


Gen. Sheridan has removed Judge Dougherty, of 
the 12th Jadicial District of Texas, from bis office, 
for denying the supremecy of the laws of Congress, 
saying that he would not ubey them when conflicting 
with the laws of Texas, and openly denouncing the 
government of the United States. He has also re- 
moved the Chief of Police of New Orleans, at the 
request of the Mayor. 


The records of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in this 
city, show that the quantity of rain which fell during 
the first seven months of this year, was 32.58 inches, 
being about 7} inches more than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The greatest monthly amounts 
were: Third month, 5.46 io. ; Fifth month, 7.32 in. ; 
and Sixth month, 11.02 in. The temperature of last 
month was slightly above the average of the last 
78 years, but was nearly 4 degrees lower than last 
year. 





